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b SHORT-HAND POR EVERYBODY. 

times as fast as he can with common characters^ and 
to read with facility what he has taritten. 

The system here expounded is devised especially 
to overcome the usual difficulty of reading Short- 
hand arising from the complications and extreme 
contractions absolutely necessary for verbatim report- 
ing^ which are here unattempted. 

Any one whose stenographic ambition can be satis- 
fied by writing about four times as ta,st as with com- 
mon characters, may learn to do so with very little 
difficulty by following systematically the instructions 
hereafter given. 

In the first place, he»must devote three or four 
hours per week to learning the system, and writing 
it slowly y with great care and accuracy. He will 
thus, at the end of a few weeks, be able to write it 
about as fast as common writing, and to read what 
he has written quite surely, but rather slowly. After 
this he must practise it regularly, but in doing^ so 
need scarcely lose any time, as he will now have 
acquired a useful art, which he may at once apply to 
the every-day purposes for which it was acquired. 
In doing this he will gradually and insensibly acquire 
rapidity, provided he never loses sight of the "Golden 
Rule*' (p. 26). He will very soon regain all the 
time it has cost him to learn the first stages, and 
have at his command a new power, the value of which 
to an active man can scarcely be exaggerated. 

The simplicity of the system, and the usefulness 
o/ the various devices it involves, must be obvious 
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10 SHORT-HAND FOR EVERYBODY. 

acquired these he commences writing at once, will 
soon feel the power he has gained, and will revel in it. 

It is a power which every young man who is look- 
ing forward to make any progress in the world should 
not fail to acquire. The clerk who has to write busi- 
ness letters for his employer may note down rapidly 
the heads of the matter as dictated, thus saving 
valuable time both of himself and his employer, who 
having once found the advantage of such an accom- 
plishment, will soon come to regard it as indispens- 
able. 

The secretary who has to make minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of a board, committee, or any other meeting, 
has an immense advantage in possessing a knowledge 
of Short-hand, provided he knows a system which he 
can read with certainty after he has written it. In 
applying for a situation of this kind, such a qualifica- 
tion will often turn the scale in favour of the can- 
didate possessing it ; and should this system become 
generally adopted for its intended purposes, it is likely 
to be established as an indispensable qualification.* 
The want of a simple, practical, and thoroughly legible 
system of Short-hand, specially adapted for such uses, 
is the bnly reason why secretaries are ever appointed 
who are unable to write Short-hand. 

The man of business who requires to make memo- 
randa of various kinds, to book engagements, note 
promises, offers, conversations relative to business 
negociations, etc., will save an immense amount of 
* See Form of Certificate for PupUs, page 56, 
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time by the aid of such a system of Short-hand as 
mine; and will do* much important work that he 
otherwise is most likely to evade on account of the 
tediousness of common writing. 

The keeping of a diary sufficient to fix the date and 
whereabouts of a man^s movements is often of im- 
mense importance^ preventing a multitude of disputes 
arising from imperfect impressions of what has oc- 
curred, and the dates thereof. Many a lawsuit has 
been won by the value and certainty which such a 
record gives to evidence; and what is still better, 
many a lawsuit has been prevented by the efficiency 
of such a diary in the clearing up of the misunder- 
standings that so often give rise to litigation, and a 
multitude of minor annoyances verging on litigation. 
The only reason any sensible man can give for not 
keeping such a record is the time it costs. 

A commercial traveller mttst keep a diary, and the 
fuller it is the better. If he writes simple and prac- 
tical system of Short-hand that gives him four or five 
times the rapidity of common writing, he will be able to 
keep four or five times as good a record of his work. 

It is needless to specify furthe the uses of rapid 
writing to men of business ; every man can at once 
perceive the particular application of it to his own 
case. 

Every medical man will at once understand its 
great value in the daily records of his profession. 

To the literary man such a power is of as much 
importance as the railway to the traveUat. TVsfc'K?^^- 
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cations in his case are so obvious, numerous, and im- 
portant, that it would be tedious to point them out. 

The author commenced twenty-six years ago, from 
the mere fact of writing Short-hand, a " Register of 
Ideas,^^ in which he entered any thought which 
appeared to him to be valuable or original. Such a 
mental history, such an autobiography of the mental 
growth of any man, is of the utmost value and interest 
to himself. If he rises to anything like eminence in 
science, literature, or any department of public life, 
what a legacy would such a record be to the world 
when his part had been played out ! 

Every man, even the most common-place, has mo- 
ments of inspiration, flashes of great and brilliant 
suggestion, the true value of which can only be 
worked out by after revision. How many pearls of 
thought sink into the hopeless depths of the great 
ocean of forgetfulness, which such a record might 
have kept afloat, and within easy reach, to be matured 
and applied thereafter ! 

Why do we lose such thoughts? Mainly on ac- 
count of the time required to record them. 

The value of a common-place book and of an 
" Index Rerum ^^ to literary, scientific, and all pro- 
fessional men and students, is so well understood, 
that I need say nothing in favour of them. Every 
student who acquir s facility in the system of Short- 
hand here expounded, will keep such books as strictly 
as the merchant keeps his ledger. 

Nothing facilitates s} stematic study more than the 
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• 

keeping of regular and judicious notes of lectures and 
text-books. When examinations are to follow^ atten- 
tion or inattention to this makes^ in many cases^ just 
all the diflference between success and failure. How 
many students begin most systematically to make 
their notes and abstracts^ but break down on account 
of the loss of time and tedium involved in the mere 
mechanical work of writing ? I can speak from ex- 
perience on this point. When a student in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh^ I took notes of certain lectures, 
but not of others. My method was to make Short- 
hand pencil notes in the lecture-room, and then to 
devote about half an hour before each lecture in 
going over in ink the notes of the previous lecture, 
thus refreshing the memory of the last lecture, and 
preparing the mind for the next. The result of this 
is, that I remember to this day (after an interval 
of a quarter of a century) all the matter of these 
lectures, with a clearness that contrasts very remark- 
ably with my impressions of the other lectures of 
which I made no notes; these remain in my memory 
only in small fragments of intellectual light, inter- 
mingled with broad intervals of mental fog. 

It may be said that a good vade mecum or con- 
densed text-book is better than any notes the student 
can make himself. This is a fallacy. Such a book 
may be better for publication and for public use, 
but to the individual student his own notes have a 
value which nothing else can possess, as a glance at 
them recalls by natural suggestion the train of im- 
pressions and ideas that existed in his mind when the 
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notes were made. This is more especially the case 
with lectures, if the lecturer is really a teacher, capable, 
as all teachers should be, of personally impressing 
the mind of the student. The notes of such lectures 
bring back to the "mind^s eye'' both lecture and 
lecturer. Many lectures, of course, are neither worth 
noting nor listening to. The duty of the student in 
such cases is to submit to the forced imposition of 
paying the fees, if compelled to do so, and waste as 
little time as possible in attending them, and then 
seek some other teacher who is not a privileged 
impostor. 

The student who writes this system properly will 
run no risk of failing to read his notes with facility, 
at any length of time after writing them. In the 
usual reporter's Short-hand, so many diflFerent words 
are written with the same characters, that the reading 
is necessarily dependant upon some knowledge of the 
context, and very little of such leading context exists 
in the detached notes which constitute the most con- 
venient form of lecture abstract. 

I think I may venture to conclude these intro- 
ductory remarks by predicting that every man, every 
woman, boy, or girl, who will take the little trouble 
that is necessary for learning this simple method of 
rapid writing, will, after a little experience in its use, 
look upon all who have failed to acquire it with the 
same feelings as those with which they now regard 
the unfortunate man who comes to receive an ac- 
count, and has to put a cross for "his mark" instead 
of signing his name. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

Plate 1.) 



The first step to be taken is to learn the alphabet^ 
the next is to use it. 

It will be seen that certain consonants differ from 
each other only in thickness^ as b and d, f and v, 
g (hard) and k, d and t, ch andy (or^ soft). These 
respectively form pairs^ which are alike^ except in 
thickness. This slight difference is analogous to the 
difference in their sounds^ which is so slight that 
even if we confound them completely, the result is 
merely a sort of broken English, not altogether unin- 
telligible. Thus, in the following sentence, some of 
these letters occur in every word, and all of them 
are replaced by the wrong one of the pairs. A play 
poy viret a fery pik kun. There is no difficulty 
in understanding this, if it is read audibly ; so that 
even if the difference of thickness were altogether 
neglected, the result would not. \i^ n^^^ m^^,^S«^K^^^is.. 
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The beginner must not, however, presume upon this, 
but must pay careful attention to the thickness. 
When proficient, and well practised in reading, he 
may take some licence in this respect. 

It will be seen that to -all these pairs I assign 
straight lines; thus only straight lines have to be 
varied in thickness. The principle of varying thick- 
ness might be carried much further; and if the object 
were a system of theoretical phonetic perfection, it 
should be thus carried out, as it is in Pitman^s Pho- 
nography. I have found, however, that, for prac- 
tical utility, it is not desirable to go any further than 
the five consonants above named. The thickening 
of curved letters is difficult in practice, while the 
thickening of the straight lines is easy enough. The 
most difficult of these to thicken is the horizontal 
line. This I have given to the letters t and d^ which 
are so closely alike that the distinction of thickness 
is with them of least importance; while g hard and A:, 
that differ the most of any of the pairs, have the 
sloping line, which can be thickened or made thin 
with the utmost facility, th is formed by doubling 
the length of ^; and ch andy are formed in an analo- 
gous manner by doubling the length of c hard or k, 
and g, x is formed of its natural elements, eks, all 
three of which together are as simple as some of the 
single characters of the older systems of Stenography. 
In learning the alphabet the memory may be 
assisted by a few simple devices ; the more absurd or 
tlie more grotesque these are the better for the pur- 
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pose. The following^ with any others the learner 
may invent^ may be used : p is /perpendicular, and b 
is 6olt upright; d lies £ifown; t does the same, being 
rired; /is /ailing backwards; h is AoUow, and Reeling 
over ; / is feaning forward ; m is shaped like the first 
part of the common letter m ; n is shaped like the 
end of the common letter n; r is a reversed stroke ; 
s and c soft, a circle or circle; g is ^oing down head 
first, etc. 

THE VOWELS AND VOWEL JOINING. 

The vowels are shewn on Plate 1, both in shape and 
size, ^s compared with the consonants on the same 
plate. 

The joining of the vowels is a matter of some 
importance, and constitutes one of the leading fea- 
tures of this system. Some attention is necessary, 
in order to make a fair start, and form correct habits 
of writing at the outset, as the great object is, of 
course, to be able ultimately to write quite mecha- 
nically, or automatically, from mere habit of asso- 
ciation between the sounds and the characters, with- 
out any effort of thought or attention to the mere 
writing itself. All future progress will be wonder- 
fully accelerated by beginning properly. 

From the shape and size of the vowels it will be 
readily seen that they may in many cases be hooked 
to the consonants, and that in other cases this can- 
not be done. They should be hooked vcl «s^t^ ^'^sr. 
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where it is possible, especially to the straight letters, 
which may be written about as rapidly with the 
vowel-hook attached as without it. In most systems 
of Short-hand such hooked lines represent single 
consonants. 

On Plate 2 every possible case of junction between 
consonatnts and vowels is shewn. It shews where 
each vowel may be hooked to each consonant when 
preceding it, and where it may be hooked when fol- 
lowing it. To shew this as concisely as possible I have 
repeated each consonant, placing the vowel between ; 
i.e., following the first and preceding the second. 
This table should be attentively studied, and in the 
first attempts at writing should be referred to when- 
ever a doubt arises as to the best method of joining 
a vowel to any particular consonant. 

It will be seen that some slight liberties are taken 
with the forms of the vowels. For this observe bip, 
the fourth on the first line ; tat and tet, the first and 
second of the second line : vaf, vef, and vif illustrate 
the same. These modifications are not merely arbi- 
trary, but are all based upon a simple principle which 
will be felt in writing much more readily than under- 
stood by explanation. This principle is that the direc- 
tion of the motion of the hand is to be in all cases 
maintained, so that, although the hook may not be 
exactly the same as the isolated letter, it is formed 
at starting by a motion of the hand in the same 
direction as would be taken in forming the vowel by 
itself. Thus, when a is joined to the end of t or dit 
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forms an upward hook. The principle of this will be 
best understood by first writing ba or pa, where the 
hook represents the normal form of the isolated a. 
Next write fa ; here we have a slight modification 
produced by the same relative movement of the hand. 
Next write ta, and it will be found that this move- 
ment of the hand gives the modification shewn in the 
table. Now repeat the experiment upon i by writing 
first ti^ then fi, next pi, and lastly Id, Write ut, then 
iif, then up, then ug: Write ep, then ef, then et. 
These experiments will render the principle self- 
explanatory. With a little practice the hand will take 
the proper direction instinctively in writing, and the 
eye will read each hook as a compound letter of vowel 
and consonant., oo is merely a large-sized u, and 
should be written accordingly. 



SPELLING. 

The English tongue is undoubtedly the richest, the 
grandest, the most powerful and progressive — in 
short, the best language ever spoken by man ; that 
one which, wherever it becomes planted, gradually and 
insensibly, by the necessary operation of the great 
laws of natural selection, Qvershadows and ejects 
every other, and will continue doing so until the 
world becomes debabelized. It has, however, one 
-hideous defect — its detestable orthography, which 
must, sooner or later, be radically reformed^ 
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All systems of Short-hand hreak through this com- 
plex and irregular orthography, Pitman^s elegant 
system of Phonography is based upon a remodelling 
of the whole alphabet on what approaches very nearly 
to a thoroughly scientific basis. The present system 
does not attempt anything so high or theoretically 
complete, but simply a semi-phonetic, contracted 
spelling, the literal elements of which are based upon 
the common alphabet. The author, as stated in 
the Introduction, attempted a theoretically complete 
system of phonetic running hand, with every vowel 
represented, and all joined, and wrote this for some 
years, but finally gave up theory for practical utility, 
the theoretically complete system being too complex 
for a truly short hand, and one that might be easily 
acquired. 

As already stated in the Introductory Chapter, this 
system differs again from the reporters* systems, where, 
as a rule, the vowels are nearly all omitted, and 
stands somewhere midway between the omission of 
vowels altogether and the complete phonetic repre- 
sentation of every sound. A little observation will 
prove that the phonetic value of our vowels varies 
very considerably; thus, a as in table, e as in betfig, 
i as in mind, o as in go, u as in mitsic, au as in author, 
00 as in wooing, oi as in oil,'ow as in power, are 
sounds almost as indispensable as the consonants, 
while the a and e in matter, the i and e in simple, the 
and u in button, may be omitted without obscurity. 

In systems where the vowels are altogether omitted 
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we have the words matey meet, might, moat, mute, mat^ 
met, etc., all represented by mt ; we have ball, bale, 
bell, bull, bile, bill, bowl, boil, etc., all by bl ; man, 
men, m^ne, mean, mine, moon, moan, etc., all by mn ; 
but, bate, bet, beat, bit, bite, boat, boot, but, etc., by 
bt, and so on. To determine which of these many 
words is the one intended the reader must be guided 
by the context. This requires an immense amount 
of practice, and in many cases renders it exceedingly 
difficult even then to read an old piece of writing, the 
subject matter of which is forgotten. 

The disadvantages of going back to dot down the 
vowels against particular parts of the consonant, as 
in Pitman^s Corresponding System, have already been 
pointed out in the Introductory Chapter. This halt^ 
ing and going back so nearly neutralizes the gain 
obtained by the simplicity of character, as to give 
such writing but little, if any, advantage over a sma^ 
running hand. 

The word-shape (if I may coin a term) formed by 
the consonants mt, bl, tl, mn, bt, etc., remains the 
same, whatever little dots or curves may be near, but 
disconnected with them. Now, in reading practically 
and rapidly we do not spell at all, but recognize this 
word-shape as a whole ; and the more analogous the 
modifications of the word-shape are to the modifica- 
tions of the word-sound, the better for ready reading. 

In all words the consonants form the trunk and 
the limbs which the vowels join or articulate together. 
It is very desirable then to carry out something 
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analogous to this in the written word-shape. This is 
done by the hooks and little vowel joints of this system^ 
which articulate together the mt, bl, tl, muy etc., in such 
a manner as to give the word-shape a modification 
just analogous to the modification of the sound, and 
this in reading carries with it just what is required^ 
viz., instantaneous suggestion of the whole. 

This principle, as already stated, is not carried out 
to full elaboration of a complete phonetic system, as it 
undoubtedly might be. It is only carried to the ex- 
tent which actual experience has proved to be prac- 
tically desirable. This limit must now be explained. 

It is obvious, upon looking at the alphabet and the 
table of vowel joinings, that every vowel may be easily 
written if the writer chooses. He may even perpe- 
trate all the abominations of comnion spelling, such 
as colonely plough, enough, cough, etc., but such com- 
plication is quite unnecessary. Some vowels should 
be included and some omitted. 

It is almost impossible to lay down rigid and defi- 
nite rules as to the election and rejection of vowels. 
Rules subject to a multitude of exceptions are of 
little assistance to the student of anything. Examples 
illustrating the principle are a great deal more in- 
structive. 

Each of our vowels has several sounds; the one 
which should be written is, generally speaking, just 
the one which the common name of the vowel indi- 
cates, thus a as in mate, e as in meet, i as in mite, o as 
in mote, u as in mute^ au as in law, oo or large u as 
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in booty oi as in oil, ow as in owl. These must always 
be written. 

The short or closed sounds^ such as the a, e, and i 
in fisherman, which may safely be written fshrmn,OT 
with all the vowels omitted^ while such a word as 
alieaate^ containing the same vowels^ would be quite 
unintelligible if written with only its consonants Int. 
In this case we require alinat. The two o's may be 
omitted from bottom. It is quite intelligible if written 
btm ; but if we take the same liberty with the same 
vowels in potato we reduce it to ptt, a most soundless 
and unsuggestive compound. Here we require all the 
vowels. Such a word must be fully spelled. When a 
word begins with a vowel, the vowel should generally 
be written. Also when it divides syllables, thus, habit 
should be spelled hbit. When the learner is in 
doubt, the safest rule, at first, is to write the vowel, as 
in the early stages it is far better to put in too many 
vowels than too few. Experience in reading will 
teach which vowels may be safely omitted, and it will 
be found in practice, that the more skilful the writer 
becomes the fewer vowels he will use; and that on 
special occasions, when great rapidity is necessary, he 
will omit nearly all the vowels. If however he begins 
thus he will end with throwing up Short-hand in dis- 
gust, as so many have done before him. 

The following examples will teach more than any 
rules I can give. I give in these the amount of con- 
traction which should be used by a tolerably advanced 
pupil. 
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In these examples it will be seen that I spell the 
first word of each sentence fully. I strongly re- 
commend the learner to write the first word of each 
sentence in long hand. Even the experienced writer 
will do well to follow this rule in all memoranda^ and 
every kind of writing to which ready reference is re- 
quired. Such words mark the close of each sentence^ 
and prepare the reader for its finish. The capital 
letters of common writing performs the same func- 
tion^ but as there are no capitals in Short-hand^ some 
other device is desirable. 

The Italics indicate the contractions. See Plate 1. 

" Love thislf lest ; chrish thos hrts tht hat the ; 
Qorr^tion wns nt' mor thn hnesti. 
Still in thi rit hnd cari jntl pes. 
To silns nvius tungs. Be jst and fer nt : 
Let all the nds thou amst at be thi entries 
Thy God's, and trooths; then if thou faulst, O 

Cromwell, 
Thou faulst a blsd mrtir. Serve the Kng.^' 

(King Henry VIII., Act 3, end of Scene 2.J 

" The quliti f mrsi is nt strand ; 
It dropth as the jntl ran from hvn 
Upn the plas beneth ; it is twis blsd. 
It blsth hm that gvs and hm that taks. 
Tis mitist in the mitist ; it bekms 
The throned mnrch btr thn hs krown : 
His septr shos the fors f tmprl powr. 
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The atribut to aw and mjsti^ 

Wharin dth sit the dred and fer f kngs : 

Bt mrci is abv the septrd swa, 

It is ntUroned n the hrt of Kngs ; 

It is an atribut of God hmslf ; 

And erthli powr dth thn sho likst God^s 

When mrci sesns jstis/' 

f Merchant of Venice, Act 4, Scene l.J 

At first these contractions must of course appear 
somewhat cabalistic^ but the learner need not be 
alarmed. If not carried too far, the eye will rapidly 
become accustomed to them. 

Some deviations from the strict rule of including 
only the long sounds of the vowels will be seen on 
going through them. Thus, words like attribute, be^ 
ginning with a short vowel, should have that vowel 
written, though even to this there may be some excep- 
tions, as the word '^ envious,'^ in the second quotation. 
Here the function of e is absolutely nothing, the first 
syllable being simply n. 

The formation of correct habits of spelling at the 
outset is of as much importance as the correctly 
forming and joining of the characters. This will be 
made a matter of special attention in the course of 
lessons, some of which are specially framed in reference 
to spelling. The reading lessons in Short- hand, which 
will be forwarded to the pupil, will aid him greatly in 
this important element of the art. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

With the exception of the full stop^ which is made 
by a small oblique cross^ the stops should be the same 
as in common writing. 



THE GOLDEN RULE, 

WRITE SLOWLY AT FIRST. 

The above is printed in very large capitals, as it can- 
not occupy too conspicuous a place in the mind of the 
pupil. By beginning slowly and carefully, forming 
each letter and each vowel with scrupulous neatness^ 
and correctly, he will, without any special eflfort, learn 
to write rapidly ; but, first of all, he must write tvelL 
Though rapidity is the end of Short-hand, it must on 
no account be the beginning. 

You must read as well as write. Read carefully 
over everything you write, and do not at first merely 
write something, and then lay it aside. This should 
apply not only to the first formal lesson, but also to 
the first practical applications of Short-hand. 



LESSONS. 

As the great aim is ultimately to write quite auto- 
matically — that is, to jot down the characters by a 
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sort of blind habit, without expending any effort of 
thought upon the formation of the letters and words, 
it is of primary importance to start with correct 
habits. If bad habits, either of spelling or joining 
the vowels, or otherwise, are formed at the outset, 
the progress will never be satisfactory, and the system 
will be blamed for the failings of those who misapply 
it. So strongly have I been impressed with this, that 
I have for some time past delayed the publication of 
this little book, being, until the present time, too 
much occupied to teach the system to beginners. 

I have now arranged to set aside a sufficient 
amount of leisure for this purpose, and have con- 
structed the following lessons. There is no better 
way of teaching Short-hand than by carefully devising 
a series of progressive Exercises for the pupil to write 
and to read, and then correcting the errors he makes. 
Each pupil is liable to his own special and peculiar 
class of mistakes, which, if uncorrected, solidify into 
bad habits; and no talking, lecturing, or preach- 
ing can so effectually cure these as the simple and 
practical correction of the errors as they are made. 
The Exercises are arranged to include all the diffi- 
culties the pupil is ever likely to encounter. Once 
the error arising from such difficulties is corrected 
the difficulty vanishes for ever. 

The correction of these Exercises can be most conve- 
niently conducted through the post. I have fixed the 
charge at 10*. for the' course of twenty Lessons, which 
include twenty writiug Exercises and eighteen reading 
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Exercises. I have made the fee thus moderate to 
bring it within the reach of all who are likely to re- 
quire the lessons, and in order that none who learn 
the system at all may be prevented from learning it 
properly for the want of systematic tuition. 

All who take lessons must attend to the following 
rulesj regarding them as imperative conditions upon 
which the lessons will be given. 

1. The writing Exercises to be written on the alter- 
nate lines of ruled paper; the lines to be either ruled 
with pencil, or the ordinary red or blue lines of 
common ruled paper ; black ink lines will not do, as 
they would confuse the writing. ^ (The reason for 
writing on alternate lines is that a blank line may 
be left between each written line, for the correc* 
tions.) 

. 2. The Exercises must be taken in their order, 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and none to be skipped. The 
pupil may, of course, take as many or as few lessons 
as he pleases, by stopping at any point short of the 
twentieth, but they must be taken consecutively. 
(The reason for this rule is that each lesson prepares 
the pupil for the one following; and a breach of their 
order would cause unnecessary trouble to the teacher, 
and disappointment to the pupil.) 

3. Each lesson must be headed with its number. 

4. With each lesson the pupil must enclose six 
postage stamps and a stamped envelope, fully ad- 
dressed, in which the corrected Exercises will be 
returned, accompanied with a reading lesson in Shorty 
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hand. (The Exercises for correction to be addressed 
to W. M. Williams, Celyn, near Wrexham.) 

The first lesson is simply a writing Exercise. When 
this Exercise is returned corrected it will be accom- 
panied with a reading Exercise, written in Short- 
hand, which the pupil will have to decipher, and 
write out in long hand, sending this transcription 
with Lesson 2, with the writing Exercise of which it 
will be returned corrected. A similar reading Exer- 
cise will accompany all the other lessons, except the 
last ; and thus the course will include twenty writing 
and eighteen reading Exercises. The rule as to alter- 
nate lines is not imperative in the long-hand transcrip- 
tion of the reading Exercise, provided some space for 
corrections is left. 

The pupil should carefully read over each writing 
Exercise, and make every possible correction, re- 
writing it as often as is necessary to neatness. It 
must never be forgotten that a little trouble taken at 
first will save a great deal afterwards, and that a few 
short Exercises well done will be more instructive 
than volumes of careless writing. 

When he receives the corrected Exercise he should 
write out the corrections in a small book kept for the 
purpose, arranging them as in Plate 3. This will 
constitute a valuable chai*t of the shoals and rocks he 
must avoid thereafter; they will difier with each 
student, and shew the direction in which each one is 
likely to err. 
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LESSON I. 

ON THE HOOKING OP THE I^ONG VOWELS. 

Write the following words in Short-hand, placing 
before each word its number, as below : — 

Exercise 1. 

1, bacon; 2, beacon; 3, barrow; 4, paint ; 5, peel- 
ing; 6, poker; 7, dine; 8, duty; 9, doting; 10, tidy; 

11, tutor ; 12, tomato ; 13, faint ; 14, five .; 15, feet ; 
16, vain; 17, venal; 18, vapour; 19, gape; 20, gaunt; 

21, ghost; 22, cake; 23, kind; 24, caution; 25, heel; 

26, heat; 27, lute; 28, line; 29, leap; 30, male; 

31, mine; 32, mute; 33, kneel; 34, nine; 35, nose; 
36, quaker; 37, quite; 38, quarter; 39, reap; 40, ripe; 
41, roast; 42, safe; 43, seat; 44, sight; 45, waiter; 
46, water; 47, weak; 48, white; 49, chair; 50, choke; 
51, cheek; 52, jail; 53, jaw; 54, they; 55, thine ; 
56, thought. 

Key to the Spelling of Exercise 1. 

(The italics are contractioDS.) . 

1, bakn; 2, bekn; 3, baro; 4, pant; 5, peliny/ 
6,pokr; 7, din; 8, duti; 9, dotm^; 10, tidi; 11, tutr; 

12, tomato; 13, fant; 14, fiv; 15, fet; 16, van; 
17, venl; 18, vapr; 19, gap; 20, gaunt; 21, gost; 

22, kak; 23, kind; 24, edition; 25, hel; 26, het; 

27, loot, or lut; 28, lin; 29, lep ; 30, mul ; 31, min ; 

32, mut; 33, nel; 34, nin; 35, nos; 36, quakr; 
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37, quit; 38, quartr; 39, rep; 40, rip; 41, rost; 
42, saf; 43, set; 44, sit; 45, watr; 46, wautr; 47, wek; 
48, wit; 49, char; 50, chok; 51, chek; 52, jal; 
53, jau; 54, tha; 55, thin; 56, thaut. 

LESSON II. 

Write the following in Short-hand ; the first word 
of each line, and the first word after each full stop, to 
be written in long-hand ; proper names also in long- 
hand. (For the spelling of this Exercise, see p. 24.) 

Exercise 2. 

Love thyself least; cherish those hearts that hate 

thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou falFst, oh, 

Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the King. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon a place beneath : it is twice blessed. 
It blesses him that gives, and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 
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The attribute to awe and majesty^ 

Wherein doth set the dread and fear of kings; 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then shew lik'st God's 

When mercy seasons justice. 

LESSON III. 

ON THE SILENT VOWELS. 

Write in Short-hand the following words^ preceded 
by their respective numbers^ as in Lesson I. The 
consonants only are required in any of these words, 
therefore no key to the spelling is needed. 

Exercise 3. 

1, black; 2, button; 3, bottle; 4, buttercup; 5,patter; 
6, pencil ; 7, pillar ; 8, prattle ; 9, doctor ; 10, dentist ; 
11, dinner; 12, different; 13, tankard; 14, timber; 
15, tenderness; 16, tippler; 17, grateful; 18, govern- 
ing; 19, gammon; 20, grammar; 21, haberdasher; 
22, hammer; 23, handsome; 24, condition ; 25, cor- 
respondence ; 26, cutting ; 27, carpenter; 28, letter ; 
29, lesson; 30, liberal; 31, master; 32, mistress; 
33, marble; 34, minister; 35, nettle; 36, nectar; 
87, nimble; 38, nominal; 39, question; 40, quarter; 
41, quarrel ; 42, quadrangle ; 43, random ; 44, refor- 
mation ; 45, rascal ; 46, recommend ; 47, remon- 
strance; 48, satisfaction; 49, splendour; 50, slumber; 
51, swindle; 52, winter; 53, wilful; 54, willing; 
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55j weather; 56, extensive; 57, examining; 58, ex- 
cessive ; 59, existence ; 60, charter ; 61, chivalrous ; 
62, journal; 63, jealous; 64, jocular; 65, thistle; 
66, thereby ; 67, thimble ; 68, thunder, 

LESSON IV. 

Write in Short-hand the following sentences, as in 
Lesson II. : — 

Exercise 4. 

Though a man may become learned by another^s 
learning, he can never be wise but by his own wisdom. 

He who wants good sense is unhappy in having 
learning, for he has thereby more ways of exposing 
himself. 

A kind neighbour is not one who does half-a-dozen 
great favours in as many years, but the doer of little 
every-day kindnesses. 

Cato said, " He had rather people should inquire 
why he had no statues erected to his memory than 
why he had.^^ 

One anomaly in the grammar of politics is that 
when statesmen get into place they often become 
oblivious of their antecedents, but are seldom forget- 
ful of their relatives. 

In your commerce with the great, if you would 
have it turn to your advantage, you should endea- 
vour, when the person is of great abilities, to make 
him satisfied with you ; when he is of none, to make 
him satisfied with himself. 
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Key to the Spelling of Exercise 4. 

Though a mn ma bekm Irned bi anthr's Imtn^^ he 
kn nvr b wis bt bi hs on wsdm. 

He hoo wnts gd sns is unhappi n hvinff Iminff, fr 
he hs thrbi mr was f xposm^ hmslf. 

A knd nabr is nt wun hoo ds hrf a dsD grat fiivrs 
n as mni yrs ; bt the doer f Itl evri da kindnss. 

Cato sd, " He hd rthr pepl shd nquir y he hd no 
status erektd to his mmri thn y he hd status/' 

One anomali in the grmr f plitks is tht whn 
statsmn gt nto plas tha ofbn bekm oblvius f thr ante- 
cdnts, bt r sldm frgtfl f thr rlatvs. 

In ur kmrs wth t?ie grat, if u wd hv it trn t ur 
advntg, u shd ndevr, whn the prsn is f grat ablitis^ to 
mak hm stsfid wth u ; whn he is f nn^ to mk hm 
stsfid wth hmslf. 

LESSON V. 

ON THE SPELLING OF WORDS CONTAINING SOME VOWELS 
TO BE WRITTEN, OTHERS TO BE OMITTED. 

Write in Short-hand the following words, with their 
respective numbers prefixed. (No Spelling Key to 
this Exercise.) 

Exercise 5. 

1, bountiful; 2, bombast; 8, benefaction; 4, be- 
labour ; 5, penitentiary ; 6, prognostication ; 7, pan- 
cake; 8, putrefaction; 9, denunciation; 10, dutiful; 
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11^ defamation; 12^ deliberate; 13^ testify; 14^ tur- 
buleuce ; 15, tragedian; 16, tolerable; 17, fanciful ; 
18, fabulous; 19, friability; 20, graduation; 21, grid- 
iron ; 22, guarantee ; 23, history ; 24, hospitality ; 
25, horrible ; 26, hurricane ; 27, captivate ; 28, car- 
dinal; 29, cogency; 30, commiseration; 31, latitude; 
32, lethargy ; 33, loveliness ; 34, liberty ; 35, monu- 
ment; 36, magnanimity; 37, masticate; 38, media- 
tion; 39, November; 40, nonentity; 41, nume- 
ration ; 42, qualify ; 43, quietness ; 44, querulous ; 
45, ratification; 46, recapitulate; 47> reprobate; 48, re- 
sponsibility ; 49, solubility; 50, shallow; 51, scho- 
lastic ; 52, waterfall ; 53, Wednesday ; 54, window ; 
55, exasperate ; 56, excusable; 57, expostulate ; 58, 
chambermaid ; 59, chastity ; 60, charcoal ; 61, gen- 
tility; 62, justification; 63, jurisdiction; 64, thirsty; 
65, thousand; 66, thirteeti. 



LESION VI. 

Write in Short-hand the following sentences, begin- 
ning the first word of each sentence in long hand : — 

Exercise 6. 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears of corn ; 
they jshoot up and raise their heads high while they 
are empty; but when full and swelled with grain, 
they begin to flag and droop. 

Some people will never learn anything, for this 
reason, because they understand everything too soon. 
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Men are sometimes accused of pride^ merely because 
their accusers would be proud themselves, if they 
were in their places. 

A liar begins with making falsehood appear like 
truth, and ends with making truth appear like false- 
hood. 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so valu- 
able as common sense. There are forty men of wit 
for one man of sense ; and he that will carry nothing 
about with him but gold, will be every day at a loss 
for want of ready coinage. 

A man should never be ashamed to own that he 
has been in the wrong ; which is but saying in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

Key to the Spelling of Exercise 6. 

It hpns to mn f Irnm^ as to yers f krn ; tha shoot 
up and ras thar hds hi whil tha r emti ; bt whn fl and 
swld wth gran, tha begn to flg and droop. 

Some pepl wl nvr Irn enithng ; fr ths resn, bekaus 
tha undrstnd evrithng too soon. 

Men r smtims akusd f prid, mrli bkaus thr akusrs 
wood b prowd thmslvs, if tha wr n thar plass. 

A liar begns wth makm^ faulshd apr lik trooth, 
and nds wth makm^ trooth apr lik faulshd. 

Fine sns and xaultd sns r nt hrf so vlubl as kmn 
sns. Thr ar forti mn f wit fr wun mn f sns ; and he 
that wl cari nthm^ about hm bt gold, wl b evri da 
at a laus fr wnt f rdi koinaj. 
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A mn shd nvr b ashamd to on tht he hs bn n the 
rong ; wch is bt sam^ n othr wrds^ tht he is wisr to- 
da thn he ws ystrda. 

LESSON VII. 

On vowel difl&culties. Every vowel which occurs 
in this exercise must be hooked^ either to the pre- 
ceding or following consonant. To do this properly 
Table 2 will have to be consulted continually. Great 
care must be taken with this Exercise. 

Write the following words in Short-hand, with their 
respective numbers prefixed. No spelling key to this 
exercise. 

Exercise 7. 

1, bind; 2, boil; 3, exuberant; 4, dainty; 5, 
dame; 6, tailor; 7, eat; 8, meat; 9, beaten; 10, 
needy; 11, daughter; 12, dawn; 13, doubtful; 14, 
favour; 15, evening; 16, find; 17, fortune; 18, 
league; 19, beak; 20, gate; 21, kind; 22, rebuke; 
23, coil; 24, heel; 25, eject; 26, Chinese; 27, 
deluge; 28, choice; 29, each; 30, allow; 31, like- 
ness ; 32, line ; 33, mane ; 34, male ; 35, mine ; 36, 
mighty ; 37, luminary ; 38, maul ; 39, maudling, 40, 
moisture; 41, might; 42^ nine; 43, universal; 44, 
ointment; 45, quaker; 46, equal; 47, quite; 48, 
ripe; 49, writing; 50, rhyme; 51, inured; 52, 
allured; 53, waiter; 54, wavering; 55, they; 56, 
beneath; 57, thought; 58, giant; 59, chide; 60, 
sound ; 61, soil. 
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LESSON VIII. 

Write the following sentences in Short-hand^ be- 
ginning each sentence as in the previous Exercises. 
Proper names to be written in long hand : — 

Exercise 8. 

The eye of a critic is often like a microscope ; made 
so very fine and nice, that it discovers the atoms^ 
grains, and minutest particles, without ever compre- 
hending the whole, comparing the parts, or seeing all 
at once the harmony. 

I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow my own 
teaching. 

Since we cannot attain to greatness, let us revenge 
ourselves by railing at it. 

The late Duke of Wellington, in a speech in the 
House of Lords, happened to introduce a Scripture 
story ; a reverend bishop who sat at his elbow, pulled 
him by the sleeve, and said, " When will your Grace 
have done preaching f" To which the Duke replied^ 
'^ When I am made a bishop, my Lord.'' 

Leave your grievances, as Napoleon did his letters, 
unanswered for three weeks ; and it is astonishing how 
few of them, by that time, will require answering. 

*^ See what I am," not " See what my father was,'' 
is an old Arabic saying, which many Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,Irishmen,and Welshmen might learn with 
advantage. 
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Key to the Spelling of Exercise 8. 

The i f a kritik is ftn lik a mikroskop ; mad so vri 
fin and m&, tht it dskvrs the atms^ grans^ and minutst 
prtikles^ wthout evr kmprehndm^ the hol^ kmpariTi^ 
the prts, or sei«^ aul t wuns the hrmoni. 
" I kn esir tech 20 wht wr gd to b dn, thn b wun f 
the 20 to folo mi on techm^. 

Since we kanot atan to gratns It us rvnj ourslvs hi 
TdXing at it. 

The lat Duke f Wellington, n a spech n the hows f 
Irds, hpnd to ntrodus a skrptur stori ; a rvrnd bshop 
hoo st t his Ibo, puld hm bi the slev, and sd, ^^ When 
wl ur gras hv dn prechm^?^' To whch the duk 
replid, *' When I m mad a bshop, mi Ird/' 

Leave ur grevnss as Napoleon did hs Itrs, unansrd 
fi* 3 weks, and t is astonshm^ how fu f thm bi tht 
tim wl rqir ansHn;^. 

" See wt I am/^ nt ^^ see wt mi fthr was/' is an old 
Arabic saira^ whch mni Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, and Welshmen mit Irn wth advntj. 



The student may now go alone as regards spelling ; 
but he must carefully consider the spelling of each 
word before he writes it. Gradually this contracted 
spelling will become quite natural and mechanically 
associated with the Short-hand characters, just as his 
ordinary spelling is with the long hand. 

The author has encountered a curious illustration 
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of this association in writing the manuscript of the 
preceding spelling keys. In thus contracting the 
spelling he found it exceedingly difficult to do so in 
long-hand letters ; the pen seemed to run spontane- 
ously into Short-hand characters when the mind was 
directed to the contracted spellings while, on the 
other hand^ the use of common letters almost forced 
him into the full spelling. 

It will be observed in the preceding exercises, that 
in some cases vowels not necessary to sound are in- 
serted ; but most of these are cases where it is as easy 
or easier to include the vowels than to omit them. 
Thus when / and d are doubled or come together, the 
vowel hook is a help in writing, and should always be 
used, rep, rek, reb, is as easy to write as rp, rk, rb. 
Other cases of this kind will be taught by experience. 

LESSON IX. 
Write in Short-hand the following, as before. 

Exercise 9. 

A French writer calls dyspepsia, the remorse of a 
guilty stomach. 

The mind of a bigot is like the pupil of the eye, the 
more light you throw upon it, the more it contracts. 

A sensible German priest was walking in procession 
at the head of his parishioners over cultivated fields, 
in order to procure a blessing upon the crops. When 
he came to one of unpromising appearance he passed 
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on, saying, ^'Here prayers and singing will avail 
nothing — this must have manure." 

*^ Won't you take my word, Sir," said a debtor of 
many promises to a dunning creditor of long experi- 
ence. '^ No, Sir, I had rather that you should keep 
your word,-" replied the victim. 

She that marries a man because he is a ^^good 
toatch," must not be surprised if he turns out a 
"Lucifer." 

A minister who had received a number of calls, and 
could scarcely decide which was the best, asked advice 
from a faithful old Negro servant, who replied, 
*' Master, go where there is the most devil." 

When Boulton, the partner of James Watt, stood 
before George III. to open to him the mystery of the 
steam engine, and the king asked him, as he might 
a pedlar, " What do you sell. Sir?" Boulton repUed, 
" What kings. Sire, are all fond oiy— power P 

LESSON X. 

Write the following in Short-hand, as before. 

Exerdse 10. 

A young man once picked up a sovereign in the 
road. Ever afterwards as he walked along, he kept 
his eyes fixed steadily on the ground in hope of finding 
another, and in the course of a long life, did pick up, 
at different times, a goodly number of coins, gold and 
ailver. But all these years while he was looking for 
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them^ he saw not that the heavens were bright above 
him and nature beautiful around. He never once 
allowed his eyes to look up from the mud and filth in 
which he sought the treasure ; and when he died a 
rich old mauj he only knew this earth of ours as a 
dirty road in which to pick up money as you walk 
along. 

Philosophy is then only valuable when it serves for 
the law of life^ and not for the ostentation of science. 

Truth is bom with us ; and we must do violence to 
our nature to shake oflF our veracity. 

A young curate adopted, a monotonous whine in 
the prayers^ and b^ing remonstrated with by his 
diocesan, pleaded that such a tone was proper to the 
act of supplication^ because beggars always assumed a 
whine when they asked for alms. The bishop replied^ 
^'But when they do, I always know that they are 
impostors, and I give nothing.^' 

What a world of gossip would be prevented if it 
were only remembered that a person who tells you of 
the faults of others, intends to tell others of your 
faults. 

LESSON XI. 

Write in Short-hand, as before, the following : — 

Exercise 11. 

How cheaply we might live if we had nothing but 
the real wants of ourselves and our families to pro- 
vide for. A little vanity costs more than a big family. 
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When a man says that he is afraid to marry on 
£300 a year^ he means that he has not sufficient 
courage to live in a small house^ and face his friends 
who occupy larger premises. 

It would be a good thing for each of us to make 
out an annual balance-sheet^ classifying all the items 
of our expenditure under the motives which led to 
them. If this were done honestly, every man who 
spends a thousand a year would find that his family 
costs him the smallest half, while his own vanity, 
aided by his wife^s, consumes the larger. 

Inability to live upon a moderate income is a cer- 
tain indication of a weak mind, and the larger the 
income required the greater is the degree of imbe- 
cility. 

The necessity for many servants must arise either 
from personal helplessness, childish vanity, or exces- 
sive idleness. The only exception to this is where a 
man in official position or otherwise requires to en- 
tertain many guests. 



LESSON XII. 

Write in Short-hand, as before, the following : — 

Exercise 12. 

How strange it is that any man should boast of 
his descent ! Human families may be divided into 
three classes — the stationary, the degenerating, and 
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the advancing. Every man must belong to one or 
other of these classes of families. 

If himself and his parents are inferior to his more 
remote ancestors^ his family must be one of those 
afflicted with some innate tendency to degenerate, 
and the less he says about this qualification the 
better for his own present reputation, and the hopes 
that others will entertain of his future progress. 

If he stands level with the average of his ancestors, 
his chances are equal for rising or falling hereafter. 

If, on the other hand, his father rose above the 
rank of his grandfather, and he is rising above that 
of his father, he may look forward to continuous 
progress, and hope to transmit to his children that 
vigour of body and brain upon which all permanent 
aristocracy has been originally founded. 

It is therefore far more desirable to be able to boast 
of one^s ascent than one's descent; and every sensible 
and energetic man' relies upon his own merits rather 
than upon those of his primogenitors. 

LESSON XIII. 

Write in Short-hand, as before, the following : — ' 

Exercise 13. 

Travelling may be a good thing for a young man, 
or it may be very mischievous. If his means are 
moderate, and he nevertheless stops at the best 
hotels, and indulges in all the luxuries of expensive 
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travelling, he returns very much the worse for his 
travels. 

He has commenced a habit of living beyond his 
income (though he may excuse it as only a tempo- 
rary holiday extravagance), and the contrast of the 
fine dinners, fine rooms, fine friends, and obsequious 
attendants he became familiar with in travelling, will 
have the effect so commonly deplored of "unsettling" 
his mind, making him discontented with his home, 
and unfitting him for the plodding duties of daily 
life. 

If, on the other hand, he "roughs it" on his 
journey — lives harder than at home, climbs rugged 
mountains, and toils on foot where others pass him 
with post-horses, etc., — he will see more, learn more, 
will strengthen both his mind and his muscles, and 
when he returns home will doubly appreciate its 
homely comforts, and find that his daily work has 
become a lighter task than when he left it, by con- 
trast with the greater toils he has undergone for 
pleasure's sake. 

To enjoy life fully it is necessary that the first part 
of it shall be occupied in the struggling with diffi- 
culties, and overcoming them, and the latter part in 
enjoying the fruits and triumphs of these conquests. 

An old man may travel luxuriously, but a young 
one should always ^^ rough it." 

LESSON XIV. 
Write in Short-hand, as before, the following : — 
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Exercise 14. 

Although honesty is the best policy^ it is not a 
substitute for industry^ skill, and economy. 

This simple fact is commonly forgotten by those 
who point to examples of men of business who have 
made large fortunes by crooked means^ and compare 
them with honest men who have not been so suc- 
cessful. 

If they look a little deeper, they will find that the 
crooked men have been very industrious, very skilful, 
in their business, and, in the early stages of their 
career, generally very economical. It will be then 
seen that they have prospered on account of these 
virtues, and that they would have been still more pros- 
perous had they combined them with high principle. 

The honest man who does not succeed usually 
combines his honesty either with idleness or business 
carelessness, or is merely an honest booby. 

The contemplation of the stars may elevate the 
mind, but the man who looks only at the stars while 
walking over rugged ground is likely to precipitate 
the body. 

The reward of business skill and industry is pay- 
able in cash ; the reward of honesty is of a higher 
and more enduring character. 

No amount of money, without honesty, can pur- 
chase the serene happiness of a good conscience; and, 
in like manner, no amount of honesty, without skill 
and industry, can make a man rich. 
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LESSON XV. 
Write in Short-hand^ as before, the following : — 

Exercise 15. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that morals can 
be taught by precept alone, or even by precept and 
example together, unless the practical following of 
the example is immediately enforced. 

Self-control, which is the basis of all good con- 
duct, is an art that can be acquired only by actual 
practice. When we attempt to train the young to 
good conduct by simply presenting them with moral 
precepts and noble examples, we make just the same 
degree of progress as we should if we attempted to 
educate a painter by simply teaching him the rules 
of art, and shewing him the great works of the great 
masters. He must work with his own pencil and 
brush, as well as read and admire. 

So with morals, the child must be practically 
trained in conduct from infancy upwards; good habits 
must be formed during the plastic period of life, while 
parents and teachers have that control which in the 
course of nature they necessarily lose as maturity 
advances. 

In morals, just as in art, we find great differences 
of capacity among our pupils. Some children draw 
almost by instinct, some are spontaneously good; 
but the greatest genius requires daily practice to 
reach artistic maturity, and the best disposed child 
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will fall into selfishness and bad habits if not subject 
to daily discipline. 

The rules of art and examples of the great masters 
are necessary to guide the daily practice of the art- 
student; and^ in like manner^ moral precepts and 
example are necessary for guidance of the child in 
acquiring by daily habit the art of good conduct. 

LESSON XVI. 
Write in Short-hand^ as before, the following : — 

Exercise 16. 

Albert Durer was born here, * and his house, 
surrounded with ponderous roofed timber balconies, 
or rather galleries, is religiously preserved and ex- 
hibited. 

Anybody acquainted with Albert Durer's works, 
and also with Niiremburg, perceives at once that he 
must of necessity have been born there ; and that if 
history had stated that he was born anywhere else, 
history would only shew its own ignorance, want of 
taste, and imbecility to perceive natural adaptation 
and the fitness of things. 

The old etchings of Albert Durer have precisely 
the same character as the old bronzes, old houses, 
and old streets of Niiremberg. The composition 
of these works of Albert Dtirer suggests the idea 
that the figures have been shaken out of a pepper- 
box on to the paper, then stirred for a while, and 
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allowed to settle. Still there is a queer richness and 
beauty in this confused composition. The figures 
seem^ at first glance^ to be made up of different 
pieces of odd people put together ; yet they have a 
fine broad, vigorous expression; and, in spite of their 
harsh outline, they have a quaint Niirembergish 
sort of beauty about them. Many of them are very 
serious, aye, even solemn, caricatures. This faculty 
of combining in the same picture an awful serious- 
ness with broad grotesque humour, and in the same 
figure a wild harsh outline that blends the beauty 
with a sort of ugliness, is the characteristic feature of 
his genius; and the architecture and ornaments of 
the churches, streets, and houses of his native city, 
manifest as strongly as architecture can do, a kindred 
spirit. 

LESSON XVII. 
Write in Short-hand, as before, the following : — 

E(vercise 17. 

Greatly as I admire Schwanthaler's gigantic statue 
of ''Bavaria,'' I cannot omit to specify one very 
serious defect in the design. 

She holds in one hand a sword, in the other a 
chaplet, and at her feet is a lion. These, of course, 
are symbolical adjuncts, and most admirable in their 
way; but the artist has altogether omitted to make 
any allusion to beer. This is utterly unpardonable, 
for Bavaria without beer is as imperfect and absurd 
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as a face without a Hose. A barrel or a tankard 
might have been introduced somewhere. The fore 
foot of the lion might have been raised^ and resting 
on a barrel; just as the paw of the Belgian lion at 
Waterloo rests upon a globe; or the chaplet might 
have been woven with hop leaves. 

Bavaria is the fatherland of beer; go where you 
may in Munich beer jugs stand before you. The 
cafe of France and Italy is here supplanted by the 
" beer saloons '^ and " beer gardens/' and even at the 
houses called cafes, beer is the reigning beverage. If 
you dine at a restaurant, the waiter never dreams of 
asking what you will drink ; she brings, as a matter 
of course, a jug of beer, — and such a jug ! When, 
by a series of mighty efforts, you have nearly emptied 
it, and are marvelling at the exploit, she quietly takea 
it away, fills it again without further orders, and pities 
your weakness if you fail to finish this and call for 
another. 

We Englishmen sometimes regard ourselves as a 
beer-drinking people, but there are moments in an 
Englishman's life when he is not drinking beer; there 
are places in England where beer jugs are not the 
principal features of the landscape; and there are 
Englishmen who have been known to partake of other 
beverages than beer ; but these remarks do not apply, 
to Bavaria and the Bavarians. 

LESSON XVIII. 

Write in Short-hand, as before, the following :— 
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Exercise 18. 

One of the greatest calamities that can befall a 
youth at his outset in life is that of believing himself 
to be a genius, and conceiving that the force of genius 
will supply the place of plodding industry. 

Such a youth, even though he may possess consi- 
derable ability, is likely to waste the first half of his 
life in unlearning the miserable fallacy with which he 
commenced. He will have to pass through a long 
series of vexations and disappointments. He will 
find that men of less ability than himself, starting 
from the same point as he started, and moving in the 
same path, outstrip him continually in the race. He 
will attribute this to a variety of false causes before 
he detects the true one. He will consider himself neg- 
lected, unappreciated, wronged, and trampled upon ; 
that his rivals have used corrupt means to obtain the 
elevation he has missed, that he alone is high minded, 
honest, and independent, and therefore unfortunate. 

If these conclusions are coupled with a weak sto- 
mach, and a constitutional liability to indigestion, he 
will, at middle age, settle down as a melancholy mis- 
anthropist. If his digestive powers are naturally 
good, and he has not weakened them by physical fol- 
lies or physical excesses, he will at middle age, or 
thereabouts, find out that it is not the possession but 
the use of talents that carries a man forward in the 
world; that steady application and plodding industry 
are necessary to all; that the higher the aim the 
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greater is the amount of such plodding and industry 
that is required, especially in the early stages of pro- 
gress. He will conclude that the old quotation, — " a 
poet is bom, not made,*' abounds in foolishness, that 
rendered into wisdom it should be, — " a poet must be 
both born and made.'' 

LESSON XIX. 

Write in Short-hand, as before, the following : — 

Exercise 19. 

As it takes about twelve months to produce a loaf 
of bread, more than twelve months to produce a leg 
of mutton or a yard of cloth, and so on with all other 
necessaries, the workman who has saved nothing can- 
not live upon " the fruits of his own industry," as he 
would starve long before those fruits could ripen. He 
lives upon the fruits of previous industry which some 
one has saved. Those who have thus saved may 
either consume their savings at once, or set them 
aside as a means of obtaining more. 

A man's capital is that portion of his wealth which 
he sets aside for the production of more wealth. The 
portion which he uses for expenditure on personal en- 
joyments is not capital, though by many persons is 
often confounded with it. 

The wages of the artizan and labourer, skilled and 
unskilled, are necessarily paid out of capital ; there- 
fore whatever increases capital adds to the fund from 
wliich wages are supplied. The average wages of 
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each labourer, in any community^ increases just in 
the same proportion as the capital increases relatively 
to the number of labourers. 

How foolish^ therefore, are those who speak of the 
capitalist as the enemy of the workman, and who talk 
of benefiting the labourer by injuring the capitalist. 

The profit of the capitalist is the diflFerence be- 
tween the wages he pays the labourer and the value 
of the product of the labourer's industry. The value 
of this product depends upon the skill, intelligence, 
steady application, sobriety, and ' general good habits 
of the labourer. 

How profoundly stupid, therefore, is the capitalist 
who neglects any opportunity of advancing the intel- 
ligence and morality of his workmen. In this, as in 
every other case, the dictates of morality and those 
of worldly prudence are, when properly understood, 
found to be in perfect harmony. 

LESSON XX. 
Write in Short-hand, as before, the following : — • 

Exercise 20. 

Every bne who has learned to read has read of 
"Venice j every one whose mind is ever brightened by 
the inner light of imagination has dreamed of Venice; 
and few that have wandered far from their native land 
have failed to visit it. 

Of all the many pictures that remain imprinted on 
the traveller's memory, those of this glittering city, 
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standing in the waters of the tideless sea^ are the 
brightest^ clearest, the most ineffaceably fixed. He 
can never forget the strange journey from the main- 
land of Italy across the salt water^ and the fleet of 
cupolas^ towers, and palaces that were seen dimly 
lying at anchor on the horizon. 

Whether he glides with stealthy silence in one of 
the black, sepulchral, yet graceful, gondolas, or rushes 
rapidly in the panting, rattling train, over the arches 
that stretch across five miles of sea, this journey 
diflers curiously from any other he has made before, 
or can ever make thereafter. 

When he reaches the city, and is floated along its 
sea-paved highways, its wondrous beauty overwhelms 
him with deeper emotion than he had deemed it pos- 
sible for the works of merely human hands to rouse. 
Sunshine, sea, and sculptured stone are blended here 
in most quaiat, original, and exquisite harmony. He 
has dreamed of Venice, and has seen it pictured often, 
but here it stands in solid reality, richer than a var- 
nished painting, and brighter than a vision. 

It is not to the physical eye alone that Venice thus 
appears. As the boatman leans upon his oar, and 
points to the marble palaces that wall tlie Grand 
Canal, naming them by the great historic names they 
still bear, scenes from a thousand stories crowd in 
wild procession before the inner vision of the travel- 
ler's mind. He sees another Venice, brighter and 
fairer still, — a Venice of which this, rising in reality 
from the water on which he floats, and standing sub- 
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stantially before him in the actual sunlight^ is^ with 
all its beauty^ the mere decaying carcase. 

What must its living self have been when the bar- 
baric wealth and splendour of the East^ united with 
the high artistic taste of Italy, displayed their utter- 
most in the floating equipage and gorgeous garments 
of merchant princes and princesses, as all swarmed 
forth upon the sunny sea, led by the Doge, to wed 
their city to the ocean ? 



The pupil who has gone carefully through the fore- 
going Lessons and the Beading Exercises will have 
mastered all the difficulties of the system, and may 
proceed with its daily use. As before stated, accuracy 
and neatness are the first requisites, and must still 
be carefully attended to ; rapidity will come of itself, 
and will come far more freely if not courted too early. 

I have already, in the Introduction, pointed out the 
commercial and professional advantages of a know- 
ledge of this system, and have no doubt whatever 
that its value will be generally and practically acknow- 
ledged as it becomes daily more and better known. 

In many cases a formal certificate of proficiency 
may be of great service to the candidate for certain 
situations, and otherwise. 

Any pupil who has gone through the series of les- 
sons, and has done them satisfactorily, may have, if 
he pleases, an engraved certificate, which willb^4x»5«^ 
out in the form sUe^wn, atifli ^K^ti^&lXs^ ^^ •K»JSasst>^^s^^^ 
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will fill up the blanks according to the merits of the 
pupil^ to determine which he will keep a tabulated 
register of each pupiFs progress. 

Those who require such certificate must apply for it 
on sending in their last or twentieth exercise, with the 
correction of which it will be returned free of charge. 

The reason for this restriction as to time of appli- 
cation is obvious^ as the teacher would otherwise 
have to refer back to the register, and be without aid 
from his recollection of the work done. 

In special cases, where the application has been 
neglected at the proper time^ a certificate may after- 
wards be obtained upon an application being made^ 
written in short-hand, by the applicant himself. 

This must be accompanied with a statement of the 
dates at which the lessons were begun and concluded, 
and with a fee of one shilling in postage stamps, and 
a fully directed and stamped envelope. 

[Form of Ceetupicate.] 

^ 186 . 

This IS to certify that 



has received from me a full course of Twenty Lessons in 
my system of Short-hand^ and his progress has been 

his exercises proving that at this date he 



W, M. Williams. 
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If the pupil who has learned this system should 
hereafter desire to apply it to reporting^ he. may easily 
do so by adopting the usual reporter's abbreviations. 
In the first place he must omit all the vowels, or very 
nearly so. Then he must fix upon a number of 
arbitrary characters, depending in a great measure 
upon what kind of reporting he will chiefly practise. 
K law reporting, all such terms as " plaintiflF/' " de- 
fendant/' "learned counsel/' "My Lord/' "the 
jury/' etc., etc., must be written by single arbitrary 
characters. For this purpose all the letters of the 
common long-hand alphabet may be used, each letter 
standing for a word. Another set may be obtained 
thus by using capital letters. Of course such letters 
must be suggestive of the words themselves, by using 
either the initial letter of the word, or a letter which 
is prominently sounded. The Short-hand letters 
with a tick like that on the terminal n for " tion," 
may be used as another series. Another set may be 
obtained by using the Short-hand letters written well 
above the line, and another by writing them below 
the line. 

Phraseograms or characters for commonly occur- 
ring phrases may be also used. Many reporters use 
these to a great extent. Thus in sermon reporting a 
single mark, or two letters such as db, may be fixed to 
signify "Dearly beloved brethren," or in parlia- 
mentary reporting, "My honourable friend the mem- 
ber for," may be disposed of by a stroke oit ^^h^^^s»^ 
so on in every particular da«a oi t^^wNlva.%* 
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Old hands at reporting have a very large stock of 
snch arbitrary characters^ and they are of great ser- 
vice both as regards rapidity of writing and facility 
in reading. If the marks used are sufficiently dis- 
tinct, the eye recognizes them at once for what they 
signify, without anything like an effort at spelling. 

Besides these special or technical words and phrases, 
there are a number of common words and combina- 
tions of words that frequently occur in all kinds of 
speaking, whether the parliament, the pulpit, the bar, 
the lecture table, or the public meeting. Arbitrary 
characters may be fixed for these at the writer's 
pleasure. The following are a few examples of 
these — have, having, after, afterwards, also, always, 
any, many, ever, every, can, come, for, give, has, 
however, into, unto, only, over, often, therefore, with, 
will, believe, belong, character, follow, great, short, 
long, strange, strong, think, thank, terrible, observe, 
object, deliver, different, frequent, necessary, perfect, 
principle, etc., etc. Such phrases as, it may be, as it 
is, in any case, on account of, belonging to, for ex- 
ample, some of the, any of them, it may be, this is 
the, can be done, cannot be done, in order to, one of 
the most, etc., etc. 

I need scarcely add that a considerable amount of 
time and a great effort of memory are necessary to 
learn and retain a fall series of these. They must be 
in continual use, or will certainly be forgotten. To 
none but the professional reporter can it be worth 
while to devote the time necessary for learning and 
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retaining a long list of them. As an illustration of 
the extent to which they may be carried, I may men- 
tion that in " Pitman's Reporter '' upwards of five 
thousand " phraseograms *' are given with contracted 
symbols for each. 

For all ordinary purposes of a practically useful 
Short-hand, the simple alphabet and the seven con- 
tractions given in Plate 1 will be found suflScient. 
The learner may add as. many arbitrary characters as 
he pleases, but he should not do so at first, but gra- 
dually introduce them as practical experience may 
suggest. 



THE END. 



